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ing popular spirit of the country, 
and because the}' breathe more of 
the spirit of genuine freedom, than 
the resolutions of some greater as- 
semblies. It is our aim to cherish 
the spirit of liberty in whatever 
place we find it existing. If our 
iiati-ve country gave similar indica- 
tions, gladly would we record them. 
But «he genius of Erin is not yet a- 
waked. 

Our review of foreign politics 
may be short. The crisis of ailairs 
in Portug?il is rapidly approaching, 
and may probably be terminated be- 
fore the procrastinating forms now 
slowly going forward, will aUow 
the Prince of Wales to be invested 
with the office of Regent. The 
French have crossed the Zezere in 
several directions, and appear to 
meditate vigorous measures. . hi 
Spain there is little consolatory, and 
the dream, of Spanish .patriotism 
which caused so great a popular de- 
lusion among us, for a time, has 
nearly lost its influence. Cadiz is 
closely and vigorously besieged, and 
■the Cortes do not establish their cha- 
racter for an honorable disregard to 
party views in the present crisis of 
their country. They have banished 
the members of the former council 
of regency, without a trial. 

Constantinople has been disturbed 
by the Janissaries, those machines of 
the old military despotism, and the 
scourges of the princes and the peo- 
ple, Turkey may soon be expected 
to change their former despotism, 
for a better organized, but not a 
more just system of military power, 
under the direction, and at the man- 
date of the present ruler of conti- 
nental Europe. 

In Norway we are informed that 
the people have manifested strong 
opposition to the naval conscrip- 
tion introduced into their country, 
through French influence. Such a 
resistance was to be expected from 
a simple "people like the Norwegians, 



living remote from luxury, and 
cherishing a spirit of independence 
amidst their native rocks and moun- 
tains. 

In South America the spirit of re- 
volution spreads throughout that 
vast continent, as well as in tbp 
Southern provinces of North Ame- 
rica, which were under the domi- 
nion of Spain. A contest has long 
subsisted between the old and the 
new settlers, or the Spaniards by 
descent, and the Spaniards by birth. 
It appears probable, that at no very 
distant period, the entire continents 
of America will be independent of 
Europe. Such a change furnishes 
scope for imagination at present, 
and for hopes of the amelioration of 
mankind in future. 

DOCUMENTS. 

Report of the Secretary of the Treasury .^ on the 
suhjeet of American Manufactures^ made 
April 17, 1810, in obedience to a Jietolution 
of the house of representatives, 

(Continued from No. 28, page 394.J 

JAPER AMD PRINTING. 

Some foreign paper is still imported; 
but the greater part of the consumption 
is of American manufacture : and it is 
believed, that if sufficient attention was 
every where paid to the preservation of 
rags, a quantity equal to the demand would 
be made in the United States. Paper- 
mills are erected in everypart of the U- 
nion. There are twenty-one in the states 
of New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode is- 
land, and Delaware, alone ; and ten in 
only five counties of the states of New- 
York and Maryland. Eleven of those 
mills employ a capital of two hundred 
thousand dollars, and 180 workmen, and 
make annually 150,000 dollars worth at 
paper. 

Printing is carried on to an extent comr 
mensurate with the demand. Exclusively «j 
the numerous newspapers, which alone 
form a considerable item in value, all the 
books for which there is an adequate nuiti> 
ber of purchaisers, are printed in the.Viu. 
ted States. But sufficient data, have cot 
been obtained to form an estimate of t}» 
annual aggregate value of the paper sudt 
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and of the printing and book-binding ex- 
ecuted, in the United States, other than 
what may be inferred from the population. 
Tlie nianufactures of hanging-paper, and 
of playing-cards, are also extensive ; and 
that of printing types, of which' there 
are two establishments, the principal at 
Philadelphia, and another at Baltimore, 
was fully adequate to the demand, but has 
lately been affected by the want of regu- 
lus of antimony. 

Manufactures of ffemfi^—^The annual im» 
portations of foreign hemp amounted to 
6,200 tons. But the interruption of com- - 
merce has greatly promoted the cultiva- 
tion of that article in Massachusetts, New 
York, Kentucky, and several other places ; 
and it is believed, tliat a sufficient quan- 
tity will, in a short time, be produced in 
the United States. 

The manufacture of ropes, cables, and 
cordage of every description, may be con- 
sidered as equal to the demand ; the ex- 
portations of American manufacture for 
1806 and 1807, having exceeded the ave- 
rage of 6,500 quintals, and the importa- 
tions from foreign ports having fallen short 
of 4,200 ditto. 

Exclusive of the rope-walks in all the 
sea-ports, there are fifteen iti Kentucky 
alone, which consume about one thou- 
sand tons of hemp a-year; and six new 
works were in a state of preparation for 
the present year. 

The manufacturers of sail-duck, former- 
ly established in Rhode Island,' in Con- 
necticut, and at Salem, have been abandon, 
cd or suspended, partly on account of the 
high price of hemp, and partly for want 
of capital. Some is still made; and the 
species of caa^as, commonly' called cot- 
ton bagpng, is now manufactured in Va- - 
rious places on an extensive scale. An 
establishment at Philadelphia employs eight 
looms ; and can make annually 17,000 
yards of duck, or 45,000 yards of cotton 
™gging. There are thirteen manufac- 
tories in Kentucky, and two in West Ten- 
nessee. The five at or near Lexington, 
make annually 250,000 yards of duck and 
cotton bagging. 

Spiritmus and malt liqucrs .—^Thi^ duty on 
licensed stills amounted in 1801 to 372,000 ; 
and, on account of omissions, might 
be estimated at 450,000 dollars. As the 
duty actually paid on the spirits distilled 
in those stills, did not on aii average ex- 
ceed 4ve cents per gallon, the quantity of 
spirits distilled during that year from grain 
«id fruit (exclusive of the large gin-dis- 
piiLi-Asf MAG. NO. x:<X. 



tilleries in cities) must have amounted to 
about 9,000,0.30 of gallons, and may at 
present, the manufacturing having increas- 
ed at least in the same ratio as the popu- 
lation, be estimated at twelve millions of 
gallons. To this must be added about 
three millions of gallons of gin and rum, 
distilled in cities ; making an aggregate 
of fifteen millionj of gallons. 

The importations of foreign spirits are 
nevertheless very considerable, having 
amounted during the years 1806 and 1807, 
to 9,750,000 gallons a-year, and yielding 
a net annual revenue to the United States 
of 2,865,000 dojiars. 

The quantity cf malt liquor* made in 
the United States, is nearly equal to their 
consumption. 

The annual fore!j;;n importations amount 
only to 185,000 gallons. And the annual 
exportations of American beer and cider 
to 187,000 gallons. 

But the amount actually made, cannot 
be correctly stated. It has been said, 
that the breweries of Philidelphia consum- 
ed annually 150,000 hufhels of malt; and 
exclusively of the numenius establishments 
on a smaller scale, dispersed throughout 
the country, extensive breweries are known 
to exist in New York and Baltimore. 

From those data, the aggregate \i\no 
of spirituous and malt liquors annua! ly 
made in the Uriited States, cannot be 
estimated at less than ten millions of 
dollars. 

Iron and I\fTar2nfact-irtR of Iron. — ^The in- 
formation received respecting that impor- 
tant branch is very imperfect. It is how- 
ever well known that iron ore abounds, 
and that numerous furnaces and forges are 
erected throughout the United States. 
They supply a sufficient quantity of hol- 
low ware, and of castings of every des- 
cription : but about 4,500 tons of bar iron 
are annually imported from Russia, and 
probably an equal quantity from Sweden 
and England fcgether. A vague estimate 
states the amount of bar iron annuallv 
used in the Uunited States at fifty ihousmd 
tons, which would leave about forty 
thousand for that of American manufac- 
ture. Although a great proportion of the 
ore found in Vermont, Pennsvlvania, 
Maryland, and Virginia, be of a superior 
quality, and some of the iron manufac- 
tured there equal to any imported, it is to 
be regretted, tliat from the great demand, 
and from want cf proper attention in the 
manufacture, much inferior American 
iron is brought to market. On that ac- 
K 
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count, the want of the ordinary supply of 
Russian iron has been felt in some of the 
slittiiisj and rolling mills. But whilst a 
reduction of the duty on Russian iron is 
asked from several quarters, it is generally 
stated, that a high or prohibitory duty on 
English bar, slit, rolled, and sheet iron, 
would be beneficial j that which is usually 
imported on account of its cheapness, be- 
ing made with pit coal, and of a very in- 
ferior quality. 

The annual importations of sheet, silt, 
and hoop iron, amount to five hundred 
and sixty-five tons; and the quantity loll- 
ed and slit in the United States, is esti- 
mated at seven thousand tons. In the 
state of Massachusetts alone, are found 
thirteen rolling and slitting mills, in 
which about 3,500 tons of bar iron, prin- 
cipally from Russia, are annually rolled or 
slit. A portion is used for sheet iron, and 
nail rods for wrought nails ; but two-thirds 
of the whole quantity of bar iron, flatten- 
ed by machinery in the United States^ is 
used in the manufacture of cut nails, which 
has now extended throughout the whole 
country, and being altogether an Ameri- 
can invention, subsituting machinery to 
manual labour, deserves particular notice. 
It will be sufficient here to state, that the 
annua) product of that branch alone, may 
be estimated at twelve hundred thousand 
dollars; and that, exclusively of thesavirg 
of fuel, the expense of manufacturing cut 
n,ail3 is not one-third part of that of forg- 
ing wrought nails. About two hundred 
and eighty tons are already annually ex- 
ported ; but the United States continue 
to import annually more tlian fifteen hun- 
dred tons of wrought nails and spikes. 
An increase of duty on these, and a draw- 
back on the esponalion of the cut nails, is 
generally asked for. 

A considerable quantity of blistered, 
and some refined steel, are made in Ameri- 
ca: the foreign importations exceed 1 1,000 
cwt. a-year. 

The manufactures of iron consist prin- 
cipally of agricultural implements, and of 
all tl-.e usual work performed bv common 
blacksmiths. To these may be added, an- 
chors, shovels and spades, axes, scvthes, 
and other edge-tools, saws, bits, and' stir- 
rups, and a great -variety of the coarser 
articles of ironmongery ; but cutlery, and 
all tlie finer species of hardware and of 
steel work, are almost altogether impoitcd 
from Great Britain. Balls, shells, and 
cannon of small caliber, are cast in several 
places; and three founderies for casting 



solid those of the largest caliber, together 
with the proper machinery for borinj; 
and finishing them, are established at 
Cecil county, Maryland, near the city of 
Washington, and at Richmond, in Virgi- 
nia; each of the two last may cast 300 
pieces of artillery a-year, and a great 
number of iron and brass cannon are 
made at and near the seat of government. 
Those of Philadelphia, and near the Hud- 
son river are not now employed. It may 
be here added, that there are several iron 
founderies for casting every species of 
work wanted for machinery, and that 
steam-engines are made at that of Philadel- 
phia. 

At the two public armouries of Spring- 
field, and Harper 's-ferry, 1 9,000 muskets 
are annually made. About twenty thou- 
sand more are made at several factories, 
of which the most perfect is said to be 
that near New Haven, and which, with 
the exception of that erected at Richmond, 
by the state of Virginia, are all private 
establishments. These may, if wanted, 
be Immediately enlarged, and do not in- 
clude a number of gun-smiths employed 
in making rifles, and several other species 
of arms. Swords and pistols are also ma- 
nufactured in several places. 

Although it is not practicable to make 
a correct statement of the value of all the 
iron, and manufactures of iron, annually 
made in the United States, it is believed 
to be from twelve to fifteen millions of 
dollars. The annual Importations from 
all foreign countries. Including Iron bar, 
and every description of manufactures of 
iron or steel, are estimated at near four 
millions of dollars. 

Cofpiir and Brass, — Rich copper mines 
are found in New Jersey in Virginia, and 
near I.akc Superior ; but they are not 
now wrought. The principal manufac- 
tures of that material, are those of stills 
and other vessels ; but the copper in sheets 
and bolts is almost universally imported; 
the only manufacture for that object, 
which is at Boston, not receiving sufficient 
encouragement, although a capital of 
2.'>,000 dollars has been vested in a rolling 
mill, and other apparatus. The true rea- 
son is, that those articles are imported free 
of duty; and the owner seems to be prin- 
cipally employed in casting bells, and other 
articles. 

Zinc has been Lately discovered in Pcn- 
sylvania; and there are a few manufac- 
tures of metal buttons, and various brass 
wares. 
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^.invfach'^ri^s of hsad.- — Lead is found in 
Virginia, :iiid some other places, but tiie 
richest iiiiaed of that metal are found in 
Upper Louisiana, and also, it is said, in 
the- adjacent country on the east side of 
the. Mississippi. They are not yet wrought 
to the extent of whieli they are suscepti- 
ble; and, after supplying the western 
country, da not furnish more than two 
hundred tons annually to the Atlantic 
states. 

The annual importations from foreign 
countries of red and white lead, amount 
to 1,150 tons. And those of lead itself, 
and of all otlicr manufactures of lead, to 
2,2^5 tons. 

The -principal American manufactures 
are. those of shot, and colours of lead. 
Of .the first, there are two establishments 
on. a large scale at Phil-idelphia, and ano- 
ther in Ijouisiana, which are more tjian 
sufficient to supply the wltole demand, 
sta;ed at six hundred tons a-year. Five 
hundred and sixty toils of red and white 
lead, litharge, and some other tireparatioi'.s 
of that metal, are made in P.hiladelphltt 
alone. A repeal of the duty of one cent 
per pound on lead, and an equalization 
of -that on the manufactures of lead, by 
thargin;; xhcnx all with the two eejits per 
pound laid on white and red lead, is asked 
bv the nianuf icturers. 

Various other paints and colours are 
tilso prepared in Philadelphia, and some o- 
ther places. 

Till, jafjnneJ, fluhd Wares. — The manu- 
facture of tin ware is very extensive^ and 
Connecticut supplies the greater part of 
the United States with that article ; but 
the sheets are always imported. The ma- 
nufacture of plated ware, principally for 
coach-makers and s-adlers, employs at Phi- 
ladelphia seventy-three workmen ; and the 
amount annually made there, exceeds one 
hundred thousand dollars. There are 
other similar establishments at New York, 
Baltimore, Boston, and Charlestown. 

Gun-Poiudsr. — Saltpetre is found in Vir- 
ginia, ICentucky, and some other of the 
western states and territories; but it is 
principally imported from the East In- 
dies, The manufacture of gun-powder is 
rearly, and may at any moment be made 
altogether, adeijuiite to the consumption ; 
the importation of foreign powder amount- 
ing only to 200,000 pounds, and the ex- 
portation of American powder to 100,000 
pounds. The manufacture of Braiidy- 
wiw, which employs a capital of 75,000 
dollars, and 36 wyrtmeo, aod is consider- 



ed as the most perfect, makes alone 225,000 
pounds annually, and might make 600,000 
pounds,- it there were a demand for it. 
Two others., near Baltimore, have a capi- 
tal of 100,(X)0 dollars, and make 450,000 
pounds of a quality, said lately to be equal 
to any imported. There arc several other 
powder-mills in Pensvlvania, and other 
places ; but the total amount of gun-pow- 
der made in the United States is not ascer- 
tained. 

lijithcn and CA-iss IVarc A sufliclent 

quantity of the coarser species of pottery 
is made every where; and information has 
been received of four manufactures of a 
finer kind lately established. One at Phi- 
ladelphia, with a capital of II, 000 dollars, 
manufactures a species similar to that 
made in Staffordshire, in England ; and 
the others, in Chester county in Pen- 
svlvania, in New Jersey, and on the 
t3hio, make various kinds of quecn's- 
ware. 

Information has been obtained of ten 
glass manufactures, which employ about 
140 glass blowers, and make annually 
27,000 boxes of v.'iiidow glass, containing 
each 100 6(iuarc feet of glass. That of 
Boston makes cro\vn glass equal to any 
imported ; all the other make green or 
German glass, vTOrth 15 per cent, less; 
that of Pittsburgh uses coal, and all the 
others, wootl for fuel. 

The annual imjxirtations of foreign win- 
dow glass amounted to 27,000 boxes ; the 
extension of the domestic manufacture, 
which supplies preciseiv one-half of the 
consumption, being prevented by the 
want of workmen. 

Some of those manufactures make also 
green bottles, and other w-arcs : and two 
works, employing together six glass-blow- 
ers, have been lately erected at Pittsburgh, 
and make decanters, tumblers, and every 
other description of flint gl-;ss, of a suj)e- 
rior quality. 

Chemical Preparations, — Copperas is ex- 
tracted in large quantities from pyrites in 
Vermont, New Jersey, and Tennessee. 
A.bout 200,000 pounds of oil of vitriol, 
and other acids, are annuallv m^mufactured 
in a single establishment at Philadelphia. 
Various other preparations and drugs are 
also made there, and in some other places; 
and the annual amount exported, exceeds 
30,000 dollars in value. 

Salt. — The salt-springs in Onondago 
and Cayuga in the state of New York, 
furnish about 300,000 bushels a-year ; and 
the quantity mav bd inoreased in propor- 
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tlon to the clfmami. liiose of the western 
» ates and territories supply about an 
equal quantity ; that known by the name 
of the Wabash Saline, which belongs to 
the UuiteJ States, making- now 130,0(X) 
bushels. Valuable discoveries have also 
lately been made on the banks of the Ken- 
h-iwa. Sat the annual jjnportaiion of 
foreign salt amounts to more than three 
millions of bushels, and cannot be super- 
ceded bv American salt unless it be made 
along tiie sea coast. The works in tlic 
state of Massachusetts are decBmug, and 
cannot proceed unlejs the duty on foreign 
Silt should again be laid. It is necessary to 
shelter tlie v/crks from the heavy summer 
rains by iight roofs inovin^ on rollers. 
This cunsiderably increases the cipense; 
and it appears that the erection of' ten 
thousand superficial square feel, costs ^tie 
thousand doJIars, and that they produce 
onlv two hundred bushels a-vear. A more 
favourable result is anticipated on the 
coast of North Carolina, on account of 
the dilTerence in thecHmate^ and works, 
covering 'i7.",000 square feet, have been 
lately cr€c;ed there. 

Mscdlaneo-js. — -Respecting the otljcr ma- 
nufactures enumeraitd in the former pa. t 
of this report, no important or correct 
information has been received, except as 
relates to the two following ; 

Straw bonnets and hats are made with 
great success ; and a small district in Rhode 
Island and Massachusetts annuaUv exports 
to other parts of ti\e Union, to the amount 
of 250,000 dollars. 

Several attempts have been made to 
print calicoes, but it does not seem that the 
manufacturss can, witliout additional du- 
ties, stand the competition with similar 
foreign articles. The difficulties under 
ivhich they labour arc .stated under the jje- 
titionof the calico-printers of Philadelphia 
to Congress. A considerable capital has 
been vested in an cstahlishmeue near ijalii- 
inorc, which can print 1 2,000 vards a-wcck, 
and might be considerably cxteadcd, if the 
profits and the demand a/turded sufficient 
encouragemefn. 

From this sVctch of Amesican manu- 
factures, it may with ce.-tainty he inferred 
t'.at their annuiil product exceeds oac hun- 
dred and twenty millions of dollars. And 
it is not im^HTobabie that the raw materials 
used, and the provisions and other articles 
consumed, by the manufacturers, create 
* home market for agricultural products 
not very inferior to that which arises from 
foreign demand, A result tttore favour- 



able than mig-ht have Jreen expected from a 
view of the natural causes which impede 
the introduction, and retard the progress 
of manufactures in the United States. 

The revenue of the United St.ites being 
principally derived from duties on the im- 
portation of foreign merchandize, these 
have also operated as a premium in favour 
of American manufactures; whilst, on the 
other hand, the continuance of peace and 
the frugality of government, liave ren- 
dered unnecessary any oppressive taxes, 
tending materially to enhance the price of 
labour, or impei'ag; any species of indus- 
try. 

No cause indeed has perhaps more pro- 
moted, in every respect, the general pros*- 
perity of the United .States, than the ab- 
sence of those syst ems of iaternal restricr 
tions and monopoly which continue to dis- 
figure the state of society in other coun- 
tries. No lav/{5 exist here directly or in- 
dircctlv confining man to a particular oc- 
cupation or place, or excluding any citi- 
zen from any branch ho may at any time 
think proper to pursue. Indnrtry is in 
every respect perfectly free and unfetter- 
ed ; every specie^) of trade, commerce, 
art, profession, and manufacture, being 
cijiialiy open to all, without requiring any 
previous regular apprentjoeship, admis- 
sion, or license. Hence the prcpgrcss of 
America has not been con(i;ied to the im- 
provement of her agriculture, and to the 
rapid formation of new settlements andfe 
st.'ttes ixi the wildeitiei?, h\\.t Iter citizens 
have extended their commerce through 
every part of the giobe, and carry on with 
complete succe^;s, n'on €nc:,e branches for 
which a monopolv had hcretoiore \ietn 
considered essentially neccssaiy. 

IVash'atgloii,- AI-UERT ajtilATIN. 

Jiic^-ni^: of t'le I'r.^'r>'c-:f 'tfi/i. UnUcd AtTltrican 
SitJicj in i]i£ i,f};!^r-.\s. 

The president of the United States flu's 
<fay connnunicated, by Mr. Edw.ird Coles 
his private secretary^ the following mes- 
»ageto the Congress :... 

*' JPeihxv-citizevs of the Setiatt:, and of 
the house of R'^preseniath'es ^ 

" The embarrassment* which have pre- 
vailed in our foreign relations, so much 
employed the deliberations of. Congress, 
makes it a primary duty, in meeting you, 
to communicate whatever may have oc- 
curred, ia- that branch of our natiopai 
afFak'& 



